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FINLAND SINCE THE MOSCOW TREATY 
II. Up to the Rejection of the Russian Peace Terms 


‘NEXT to being enslaved by Germany; there is no worse fate than that 
{ being liberated by her’’. These words of Lord Balfour, in August 
1918 during the Finnish civil war, equally describe Finland’s present 
light. The 1939 frontiers regained, Finland lost interest in the active 
osecution of the war, and became increasingly conscious of the dis- 
advantages of the German alliance. 

The reconstruction programme, after June, 1941, had to give way to 
a struggle for economic survival. Mobilization of more than 10 per cent 
of the population resulted in a very serious labour shortage, so much so 
that a compulsory labour law was introduced in May, 1942. Forest 
industries suffered greatly from lack of workers and the production 
of firewood for home-consumption fell below requirements, and al- 
though exports and prices of certain wood products rose above the 1940 
level, this was offset by increased costs of production. There was a great 
reduction in the amount of newsprint produced, owing to labour short- 
age and inadequate water-power; exports fell and newspapers were 
restricted in the use of paper. Those industries engaged in producing 
war-material suffered least, and mining prospered—it has been estim- 
ated that Germany would lose about half her nickel, cobalt, and molyb- 
denum supplies and one-tenth of her copper, should Finland retire 
from the war. Building activities fell off materially at the start of the 
new war, and agriculture needed more workers. In the spring of 1942 
it was necessary to grant leave from the army for farmwork, and in 1943, 
in order to secure labour for the harvest, workers were forbidden to 
leave their employment before Nov. 1. The re-occupied Karelian lands 
could not be cultivated immediately, and in the spring of 1942 only 
72,729 out of a total of 270,000 hectares of arable land could be re-sown. 
Moreover, the Russians, in retreating, had pursued a severe scorched 
earth policy which hindered rehabilitation. Agriculture as a whole was 
suffering from the effects of two droughty seasons in 1940 and 1941. 

The cost of living has steadily risen. Increased import duties (except 
on staple foods) encourage this upward trend, and the rise in the prices 
paid for exports has not kept pace with the increased cost of imported 
goods. 

Much imported food is vitally necessary. When the British blockade 
was extended to Petsamo in June, 1941 the last chance of trading with 
the outside world vanished and Finland became entirely dependent on 
Germany, Sweden, and Denmark for food imports. Sweden was not 
always willing to part with food, since her own position was none too 
secure, and this left Finland virtually dependent on the goodwill of 
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Germany. The export market also was mainly German," since Swedey 
herself a timber-producing countyy, did not need what Finland coy 
supply. Normally much butter was exported, chiefly to Great Britain 
the Finns themselves eating margarine—but dairy production }; 
greatly diminished since 1931, as the cattle had been largely fed oy 
imported food. 

Hr. Linkomies pointed out in September, 1943 that Finland was aly 
entirely dependent on Germany for coal, machine-oils, and some other 
fuels, steel, chemicals, and.rubber, and very largely dependent { 
machinery, machine-tools, and textiles. 

The financial situation has steadily deteriorated. No proper attempt 
was made to form an ordered system of war finance, and up to 194] 
things were allowed to drift. Since then the introduction of war sw- 
charges, and of a turnover tax on the German model and increased 
import duties, have not been enough to cover the growing deficit, and 
expenditure was at first covered mainly by credits from the Central Bank 
and from loans. The national debt increased from Fmk. 2,000 million 
at the end of 1938 to Fmk. 40,000 million by the end of March, 1943, 
Note circulation showed an increase proportionately greater than that of 
any other belligerent country, although the efforts of the Linkomies 
Cabinet in the summer of 1943 to secure a measure of financial stability 
resulted in a somewhat decreased note circulation. Price subsidies were 
demanded by the farmers in the same summer, since the wage situation 
forbad increased prices. 

The amount of armaments sent by Germany was disappointing, and as 
that country grew more hard-pressed she became less willing to supply 
them. In June, 1943 Swedish reports said that Germany had informed 
Finland that she could no longer supply the Finnish army with tanks, 
but would provide machinery for Finland to build her own. 

From the end of 1941 up to the Russian offensive in the Karelian 
Isthmus in June, 1944 the war remained more or less static. German 
efforts to arouse enthusiasm in the Finns to cut the Murmansk railway 
and to press on to the capture of Leningrad, which Hitler’s visit to 
Helsinki in June, 1942 is believed to have been intended to inspire, met 
with scant response, and Mannerheim, who returned Hitler’s visit later 
in the month, was believed to have convinced German army experts 
that Finland was incapable of fighting any longer in major operations. 

A Finnish S.S. battalion was reported to have been fighting with the 
Germans on the Eastern Front in August, 1942, but when it returned 
in the summer of 1943 Mannerheim insisted that the troops should be 
incorporated into the Finnish Army, and would not allow them to be 
sent to serve under General Dietl in North Finland. The Russians 
state that Finnish aeroplanes took part in the bombardment of 
Leningrad, but the Finnish Government has generally tried to minimize 
any part Finland may have played anywhere but on her own frontiers. 

The bulk of the German forces—usually reckoned at 7 divisions- 
under General Dietl, has remained in Lapland, one group being based 
at Parkkina, near Petsamo, and another further south, towards the 
Bothnian ports of Outu and Kemi. Large supply-dumps are planted 
at certain points on the Arctic highway. According to Swedish reports 


1 In 1942 Germany’s share in imports and exports amounted to 72 and 67 
per cent respectively. (The Economist, August 14, 1943.) 
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German units have been stationed at strategic points in other parts of 
Finland. In addition, in Northern Finland and Northern Norway are a 
large number—100,000 has been suggested—of Todt organization 
workers. 

In March, 1944, when the most serious peace negotiations hitherto 
attempted were in progress, the Germans were said to be re-fortifying 
the Aaland Islands, and to have sent more ‘planes to Finland, but not 
more troops. 

It is hard to estimate how firm a hold over Finnish affairs Germany 
ever actually secured, but it is certain that the Finns retained a great 
measure of independence and a determination to keep a democratic 
form of Government. The Gestapo, though not without influence, were 
as unpopular there as elsewhere, and early in 1944 Anthoni, head of the 
Finnish political police who had been co-operating with the Gestapo, 
resigned. The Social Democrat Party and the Swedish Party had for 
some time been trying to have him removed. Yet the resignation of Hr. 
Fagerholm, and his replacement as Minister of Social Welfare by Hr. 
Aaltonen at the end of 1943, are believed to have been due to German 
dislike of the former. Measures of a Fascist complexion met opposition 
from all but a small section of the people. Thus, there were loud out- 
cries when it was proposed to start a State-led youth movement; open 
sympathy was expressed with the Danish Jews when persecuted by the 
Germans in October, 1943, and Hr. Linkomies, like Field-Marshal Manner- 
heim in the army, has refused to penalize Jews in the State services. 
When members of the Fascist I.K.L. party questioned the admission of 
Jewish refugees to Finnish citizenship they received the reply that, 
subject to necessary safeguards, the laws of admission were the same 
for all foreigners. 

The Finnish Government, after the collapse of Italy, continued to 
recognize the validity of the Italian legation in Helsinki which remained 
loyal to Victor Emmanuel, until the Badoglio Government took the 
initiative and severed relations with Finland in March, 1944. 

The press has been subject to strict censorship, which yet has not 
always forbidden the publication of anti-German material. Disapproval 
of the arrests of the Oslo students in Nov., 1943, was freely expressed, 
and previously the Swedes were praised for having cancelled trarsit 
rights for German troops. Earlier in the war mainly German com- 
munigués and rumours were published, but lately more news com- 
mentaries have been remarkably objective, noticeably in reports of 
Allied successes in Italy, and on June 6 the Allied war communiqué 
was published, after having long been omitted. There was an outburst 
of indignation in March, 1943 over the confiscation of an issue of the 
Svenska Pressen for the publication of an item which had been slightly 
altered after censorship; in the face of this Hr. Linkomies admitted that 
he thought the grounds for confiscation insufficient. There was a 
general feeling that the State Information Bureau had lost public 
confidence, and in consequence more Swedish papers were bought and 
more foreign broadcasts heard. As a result of this agitation Hr. Aleksi 
Aaltonen, secretary of the Social Democratic Party, was appointed 
Consultant to the Information Bureau. 

Throughout the war Finland has clung to the friendship of the 
United States, although on the other side feelings of goodwill have 
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appreciably cooled. When the United States entered the war they 
became immediately concerned with the Russian front, and the Teheray 
Conference in November, 1943 put an end to any lingering Finnish ho 
of profiting by disagreements between Russia and the other Allies, 
On July 16, 1942 it was announced that the United States Government 
had asked Finland to close all her Consulates by August 1, on the ground 
that American Consular officers were being denied their rights in cop. 
nexion with the representation of U.S. interestsin Finland. In December 
the Foreign Minister announced that Finland would not pay the instal- 
ment of her war debt to the United States, since the moratorium 
declared when Finland first went to war with Russia expired in December, 
1942. This was probably due as much to financial difficulties as to 
strained relations; soon after, the Prime Minister stated that Finland 
would never declare war on the U.S.A., and hoped that nothing would 
cause that country to declare war on Finland, who already had enough 
enemies. The United States had just previously banned the Finnish 
Information Centre in New York, and stopped the circulation of the 
bulletins of the American Office of War Information in Helsinki. In 
June, 1943 Finland resumed payment of her war debt, and in October it 
was learned from Washington that the annual payments were actually 
to be increased to make up for the wartime lapse of two years. Mean- 
while, although not breaking off diplomatic relations, the United States 
had withdrawn their Minister and most of his staff from the Helsinki Lega- 
tion in April, 1943. After the failure of the peace negotiations last spring 
the United States Government turned a sterner face towards Finland. 
Hr. Procope, Minister in Washington, was asked to leave. A black-list 
of 84 Finnish firms was also published, which included the names of Hr. 
Ramsay, the Foreign Minister, and Hr. Walden, the Defence Minister. 
It would be tedious to relate in detail all the moves in the pull-devil, 
pull-baker struggle between Germany on one side and those of Finland's 
friends and a large proportion of Finns themselves (who would like to 
see her out of the war), on the other. Such moves ran a fairly constant 
course, any show of pacific inclinations on Finland’s part being met 
with German pressure, followed either by a denial that Finland wished 
to withdraw, or a declaration that any terms likely to be offered were 
uffacceptable and that it would be useless to accept a peace whose ful- 
filment could not be guaranteed. In July, 1942 a message broadcast 
from the Government-controlled wireless station at Helsinki, beamed 
for the U.S.A., quoted an editorial in the Stockholm Dagens Nyheter in 
which it was suggested that, if America could give Finland more exact 
information about her plans for the protection of small democracies 
after the war, the Finns would gain greater confidence. Finnish ap- 
proaches towards peace negotiations were apt to be of a similar nature. 
In December, 1942 a proposal to grant plenary powers to President Kyti 
and his Government was defeated in Parliament, since 31 Members 
voted against it and the Constitution forbids the granting of such p« wers 
if more than one-sixth of the Members object. Ryti, however, certainly 
enjoyed a fairly large measure of confidence at this time, and he was 
re-elected by 269 votes out of 300 in February, 1943. 
In the early months of 1943 the Social Democrats and the Agrarians 
both expressed their desire to bring the ‘defensive war” to an end, 
but President Ryti on March 1 declared that the country would con- 
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tinue the war. Hr. Rangell’s Cabinet had resigned at the beginning of 
Ryti’s new term of office, and Hr. Linkomies now took office, with a 
coalition Cabinet containing 5 Social Democrats, 4 Agrarians, 2 Con- 
servatives, 2 Swedish Party, 1 Liberal, and 2 non-party representatives, 
with the former Minister of Supply, Hr. Ramsay, non-party, as Foreign 
Minister, replacing Hr. Annola, the only member of the I.K.L. Party 
in the former Cabinet. Hr. Tanner, Major-General Walden, and Hr. 
Reinikka, with the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, formed the 
Cabinet Foreign Affairs Committee. On March 15 a trade agreement 
was signed with Germany, providing for virtually unchanged German 
deliveries. It was hoped that Finland would be able to maintain her 
exports at the same level. 

April, 1943 saw fresh political activity. Swedish reports said that the 
Finns had demanded the withdrawal of the “voluntary” lumber gangs 
of Norwegians employed in North Finland in forests bought normally 
by the Quisling administrators. The German Finance Minister was also 
said to have visited Helsinki, and Hr. Ramsay to have been summoned 
to Germany to interview Ribbentrop. Fresh rumours arose of American 
offers to mediate, and of consequent German threats. The Trade 
Unions presented the Government with a resolution stating the desir- 
ability of peace and the importance of maintaining good relations with 
the U.S.A. and Sweden. 

In August the Government, in a national broadcast, announced the 
fact that the President had received an appeal signed by 33 prominent 
citizens, of whom 21. were Swedes, asking that an investigation be made 
into the possibilities of a separate peace with Russia, the signatories 
representing all parties except the Conservatives and the Patriotic 
People’s Movement. Public opinion was evidently aroused, since at a 
secret foreign debate in Parliament on September 3 an appeal for calm 
was made, and this appeal was later broadcast, together with the 
assurance that the Government were doing their utmost to maintain 
good relations with other countries and obtain peace. Although party 
discussions before this debate were very outspoken, and there were 
signs of growing opposition among the Social Democrats to their leader, 
Hr. Tanner, the debate itself seems to have been rather a colourless 
affair, and the Government were not shaken. Shortly afterwards a 
Government spokesman, addressing foreign correspondents, said that 
Finland regretted the state of war with Britain, desired improved 
relations with the U.S.A., and had no ties with Germany. Russia was 
the only enemy, and it was no fault of Finland that she happened to be 
Germany’s co-belligerent. Towards the end of September Swedish 
reports stated that Hr. Tanner, in a recent speech, had emphasized the 
need for Finland to grow accustomed to the idea of living as the neigh- 
bour of a strong Soviet Union. Yet at the same time he criticized the 
Swedish press for urging Finland to come to terms with Russia. 
The fact was that Sweden had already realized the truth of the first 
of these utterances of Hr. Tanner and saw that Finland to survive must 
change her historic role, and, from being a buffer between Russia and 
the rest of Europe, must learn to become a link. Earlier Swedish fears 
of Russia seem lately to have been removed, and better relations now 
exist between the two countries. The Finno-Swedish element has 
always been clear-sighted, and even during the successful period in the 
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autumn of 1941 issued warnings against Chauvinistic excesses an 
heartily disapproved of the East Karelian programme. It may be noted 
that the Karelian refugees of the winter war had been largely settled j 
the Swedish-speaking parts of Finland, and some friction had bee 
apparent. 

On Feb. 3 a new Parliamentary Session opened. A split in the Soci 
Democrat party was apparent, since many would have chosen to make 
Hr. Voionmaa, who was closely associated with the campaign for 
separate peace, their official candidate for the office of Speaker, although 
after pressure had been exerted by Tanner, Hr. Hakkila, Tanner’ 
supporter, was adopted. 

In February began the first serious peace negotiations. The militar 
situation had recently altered with the renewed Russian offensive norti 
of Lake Ilmen. Russian ‘planes bombed Helsinki. On February 9 came 
Mr. Cordell Hull’s stern warning to Finland to get out of the war, whic 
was given banner headlines in all Finnish papers. Through the good 
offices of certain Swedes Hr. Paasikivi, who had formerly been Finnis 
Minister in Moscow and who had a large part in arranging the Peace of 
Dorpat in 1920, met the Soviet Ambassador, Mme. Kollontay, in Stock 
holm on February 16. At their next meeting he was handed the fol 
lowing armistice terms: 

(1) The rupture of relations with Germany and the internment o 
German troops and warships in Finland, with the understanding that 
if Finland considers this latter task beyond her power, the Soviet 
Union is ready to offer her the necessary assistance with its troops an 
air force. 

(2) The re-establishment of the Soviet-Finnish Treaty of 1940, anc 
the withdrawal of Finnish troops to the 1940 frontier. 

(3) The immediate repatriation of Soviet and Allied prisoners of war, 
as well as of Soviet and Allied civilians who are being kept in concen- 
tration camps and being used by the Finns for labour. 

(4) The question of the partial or complete demobilization of the 
Finnish army to be left for negotiation in Moscow. 

(5) The question of reparations for the damage caused to the Soviet 
Union by military operations and by the occupation of Soviet territory 
to be left for negotiation in Moscow. 

(6) The question of the Petsamo area to be left for negotiation in 
Moscow. 

He was told that if the Finnish Government were willing to accept 
these terms immediately the Soviet Government would be ready to 
receive Finnish delegates in Moscow to negotiate the actual agreement. 

For weeks the Finnish Government debated these terms. Public 


opinion at this time is hard to gauge. Owing to the strict censorship] 


of news established under Rangell’s régime the people had been kept in 
the dark and did not realize the seriousness of the situation; conse- 
quently the peace-terms appeared unreasonable and their acceptance 
unwarranted. Some sections of the press, notably the Social Democratic 
papers, favoured a realistic attitude, saying that since Finland and 
Russia were bound to be neighbours they had better try to be good 
neighbours. But generally those newspapers which were opposed to 
peace were allowed most freedom of expression. The Helsingen Sanomat 
complained that Parliament was left uninformed of the Cabinets 
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doings. It is generally believed that the Finnish Government's first 
reply to the Moscow terms was so uncompromising that Stockholm 
dissuaded them from delivering it. A new version, approved by the 

Finnish military authorities, reached the Soviet Government on March 
17, It is thought to have been non-committal and to have asked for 
elucidation of some points, and was, after three days’ silence, declined 
by Moscow as a Basis for discussion. 

‘This delay of a month—the Russians had given March 18 as the last 
day for accepting a reply—seems almost, dangerously generous, since 
it afforded the Germans time to take any possible precautions for the 
gcurity of Dietl’s army. 

The door was not quite closed. At the end of March Hr. Paasikivi 
went to Moscow at the head of a Finnish delegation, where he received 
anew set of peace-terms, this time including a more detailed demand 
for reparation “‘for damage caused by Finland to the Soviet Union 
through hostilities and the occupation of Soviet territory amounting to 
{150,000,000, to be paid within five years in goods, paper, cellulose, sea 
and river craft, and machinery’. Moscow also promised, in the event of 
these terms being accepted, to consider renouncing her claims on 
Hang without compensation. It was the reparations clause that the 
Finnish Government now found a stumbling block. But this was 
probably an evasive move inspired by Berlin, since the question of the 
German troops was doubtless the real difficulty, and Russian help in 
ejecting them was unlikely to be acceptable. 

M. Vyskinshy, Soviet Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs, has 
stated that the British Government had approved of the attitude 
adopted by Moscow in the final Note, and under the terms of: the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty had. been consulted at all stages of negotiations. 
The United States Government were also kept informed. 

On April 4 the Finnish Parliament adjourned for Easter without 
being officially informed of the result of Hr. Paasikivi’s mission. On 
reassembling on April 12 it approved the Government’s latest action 
regarding the peace-terms, which was believed to have been another 
refusal, and was confirmed by a Government announcement on April 23 
that the terms had been rejected after ‘‘taking into account the future 
of the country”. 

An outline of the developments in June will be found under Finland 
in the Chronology of Bulletins Nos. 13 and the present issue. 

D. 2. F 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 
POLICY 


II. The New Theoretical Framework 


IN the first part of this article the historical background of thought 
m the subject of full employment was briefly sketched; before dis- 
cussing some of the implications of this new objective in economic 
policy, it is necessary to summarize the framework of the theory of 
tmployment which—with various differences mainly of emphasis— 
tow commands widespread agreement among economists. Modern 
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teaching on this subject may be said to fall under three heads—the 
causes and nature of the instability of income and employment, the 
factors governing the (generally unstable) equilibrium level of income 
and employment, and the difficulties connected with the maintenance 
of income and employment at high levels. A word must be said about 
each of these. 





The Instability of Income and Employment 

In order that employment and income shall continue at a steady 
level it is clearly necessary that the commodities produced should, as a 
whole, be absorbed by the market, either for consumption or for 
investment. If effective demand is such that stocks begin to accumulate 
in the hands of sellers, then those sellers will reduce their orders to 
manufacturers—there will be a general curtailment of activity. That, 
however, is not all. The very fact that activity is curtailed will cause 
manufacturers who are contemplating the erection of new plant and 
consumers contemplating postponable purchases of durable goods to 
revise their plans in a downward direction, since they will feel that the 
current trends are unfavourable for the assumption of further risks. 
Hence, effective demand will fall further, and the cycle of causation 
will be repeated. Similarly, if effective demand increases for any 
reason, the resulting growth of activity will tend to become cumulative, 
since the very fact of an increase encourages those contemplating the 
erection of plant or the purchase of other durable goods to raise their 
targets. 

The equilibrium of economic activity in an economy where decisions 
to invest are based on current trends of income is, therefore, like that 
of a ball rolling along the top of a ridge—an unstable one from which 
the system departs with considerable readiness once it is even slightly 
displaced from it. Departures from equilibrium—booms and slumps— 
do not, however, go on indefinitely. The reasons why, after a time, 
they slow down and are eventually reversed are complex and are 
probably not the same on different occasions; one can, however, see 
certain very simple factors of this kind which are likely to be important. 
The essence of a boom, for instance, is that a large number of entre- 
preneurs take on additional risks by extending their activities at about 
the same time. When these extensions of activity are accomplished, 
they are likely to pause in order to see how their new ventures will turn 
out before extending their businesses and their risks still further. This 
very act of pausing brings total effective demand down with some 
suddenness and is likely to lead to a general fall in activity. The ensuing 
slump may eventually be brought to an end by the fact that certain 
renewals of plant, or other postponable purchases, which have been 
postponed while things looked bad, can be postponed no longer. This, of 
course, is not an explanation of the trade-cycle; numerous other factors 
are present in the real world which would have to be taken into account 
in any such explanation; but it may serve as an example of the numer- 
ous elements which, together, render any given level of activity unstable 
and, nevertheless, bring about the eventual reversal of every upward 
or downward movement of activity. 


The Equilibrium Level of Income and Employment 
Since the equilibfium level of income and employment tends to be 
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unstable, one is tempted to conclude that the problem of creating full 
employment is simply that of stabilizing it. That, however, is not,so; 
quite apart from the fact that the factors determining the equilibrium 
level of employment are influenced by current changes of activity (the 
{act to which the instability of the equilibrium is mainly to be attributed) 
there is no reason to suppose that the steady equilibrium which might 
be maintained bya kind of tight-rope act in any particular economy will 
correspond to full employment in that economy. The equilibrium level 
of income and employment in a community—that level which, by a 
fine feat of balancing, it could maintain indefinitely apart from changes 
which may be regarded as extraneous—is determined by the relation 
between the economy’s propensity to save and its propensity to use its 
savings for deliberate investment, or, at all events, investment which 
can go on indefinitely, as the piling-up of unwanted stocks normally 
cannot. Saving increases with income and employment; hence, the 
money which a fully-employed community saves can be absorbed inte 
investment (of a kind which can continue) only if the inducement to 
engage in such investment is adequate. If the inducement is not ade- 
quate, then unwanted stocks begin to accumulate, and the cumulative 
process of slump, described above, is set in motion. There is, however, 
in this case some lower equilibrium level of activity—involving a lower 
level of saving—at which income and employment could be maintained 
steady, and this level of less than full employment could not be ex- 
ceeded (save by accident) under any. policy which aimed merely at 
‘stabilization’. 

The factor which was once thought capable of providing an auto- 
matic reconciliation of the equilibrium level of activity and full em- 
ployment is the rate of interest. When the demand for loanable funds 
is inadequate to absorb the supply of saving which is being offered the 
mechanism of a perfect loan market should ensure that a fall in the price 
of such funds—the rate of interest—equates the supply andthe demand. 
From this point of view, however, the loan market is not perfect. 
Because money in hand is preferable (on account of its liquidity) to 
money lent out—as well, probably, as for other reasons which render the 
long-term interest rate somewhat rigid—interest-rate is not an auto- 
matic regulator as effective in equating supply and demand as is, in a 
different sphere, (say) the price of wheat. Thus, the level of activity 
has to enter the picture as the main instrument of adjustment between 
the supply of and the demand for loans; being a means of adjustment, 
it cannot be expected to tend automatically to the socially most desir- 
able level. 


Special Difficulties in maintaining High Employment 

It follows from this analysis of the causes which determine the level 
of employment that it may be necessary both to stabilize activity and 
to raise its average level if a high and stable level of employment is to 
be attained. The difficulties of stabilizing the level of economic 
activity are, in any case—like the difficulties of maintaining a successful 
banking system—largely psychological; it is first of all necessary to 
secure public confidence that the measures that are taken will be suc- 
cessful—that anti-depression measures are not to be taken as a sign that 
depression is on the way. This difficulty is, of course, greater in an 
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advanced community which has become “‘trade-cycle conscious” thay 
ina more primitive one. The inherent difficulty of maintaining empioy. 
ment steady at a high level in a wealthy community, moreover, js 
increased by the fact that a very high proportion of such a community's 
expenditure is postponable—notably its expenditure on durable cop. 
sumers’ goods such as houses, motor cars, etc. Nevertheless, the success 
with which the once formidable task of making the British public (for 
instance) take the liquidity of the banks for granted encourages one ty 
believe that advanced communities may be persuaded to accept and to 
act on the assumption that income and employment will be maintained 
steady. 

Two special difficulties have been discussed in connexion with the 
maintenance of employment at a high (as distinct from a steady) level, 
The first arises, essentially, from the possibility that the rate of invest- 
ment needed to maintain full employment may diverge continuously 
from that which is required to replace capital goods as they wear out 
and, in addition, to increase capital to the extent which the growth of 
population and of technical knowledge makes profitable. If there is 
such a divergence, it follows that no once-for-all action, such as reducing 
interest-rates or relieving industry of taxation to a specified extent, 
can secure full employment more than temporarily; a continuous series 
of new stimuli to enterprise will be needed to achieve full employment 
permanently. In this case, indeed, it would be more appropriate to 
fill the gap by an increasing measure of public enterprise, financed out 
of (or at the expense of) private savings than to trust to 
the ever-increasing stimulation of private investment to achieve the 
goal. 

The second difficulty now being discussed in connexion with the 
maintenance of full employment is not wholly economic in nature; 
it is suggested that, with his present feeling that alternative jobs are 
scarce removed, the employee might become arrogant in his claims on 
his employer or unduly fickle in his attachment to him, so that em- 
ployers would feel themselves to have a vested interest in the reduction 
of the level of employment considerably below the highest which is 
technically possible. That continuous full employment—or anything 
approaching it—would make industrial relations differ from what they 
have been in the past is, indeed, almost certain; one has only to observe 
from the past the different course of labour disputes in depression and 
prosperity to realize that. Since, however, all classes of the community 
have a strong interest in the maintenance of an average level of employ- 
ment much higher than that which has ruled in most advanced coun- 
tries between the wars, there is obviously scope for bringing about a 
very great improvement without raising an acute clash of interests on 
this point. 

It will be seen from this very brief summary that there is much which 
has still to be learnt both about the technique of securing reasonably 
full employment without the complete regimentation by which it is 
achieved in wartime and-in countries with an authoritarian tradition, 
and also about the social and political implications of such a policy i0 
any but an authoritarian society. Nevertheless, it is also clear that the 
framework of thought on the subject is sufficiently developed to make it 
possible for government to proceed towards the fulfilment of the uriver- 
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.,| demand for fuller employment with some clarity of mind. With this, 
ne may leave the internal aspects of full employment policy and pro- 
eed, as it is hoped to do in a further part of this article, to the discussion 
its international implications. 
A. J. B. 


THE U.S. REPUBLICAN PARTY PLATFORM 


HE platform of the Republican Party of the United States was 
published on June 29. As to foreign relations and the prosecution of 
the war it said: 

“We pledge prosecution of the war to total victory against our 
enemies in full co-operation with the United Nations, and all-out 
support of our armies and the maintenance of our Navy under the 
competent and trained direction of our general staff and Office of Naval 
Operations, without civilian interference and with every civilian 
resource. At the earliest possible time after the cessation of hostilities 
we will bring home all members of our armed forces who do not volun- 
teer for further oversea duty. 

“We deciare our relentless aim to win the war against all our enemies: 
(1) For our own American security and welfare. (2) To make and keep 
the Axis Powers impotent to renew tyranny and attack. (3) For the 
attainment of peace and freedom based on justice and security. We 
shall seek to achieve such aim through organized international co- 
operation and not by joining a world State. 

“We favour responsible participation by the United States in post- 
war co-operative organization among sovereign nations, to prevent 
military aggression and to attain permanent peace with organized 
justice in a free world. Such an organization should develop effective 
co-operative means to direct peace forces to prevent or repel military 
aggression. Pending this, we pledge continuing collaboration with the 
United Nations to assure the ultimate objective. We believe, however, 
that peace and security do not depend upon the sanction of force alone, 
but should prevail by virtue’ of reciprocal interests and spiritual values 
recognized in the security agreements. 

“The treaty of peace should be just: the nations which are the 
victims of aggression should be restored to sovereignty and self- 
government; and the organized co-operation of the nations should 
concern itself with basic causes of world disorder. It should promote a 
world opinion to influence the nations to right conduct, develop inter- 
national law, and maintain an international tribunal to deal with 
justifiable disputes. 

“We shall seek, in our relations with other nations, conditions 
calculated to promote world-wide economic stability, not only for the 
sake of the world, but also to the end that our own people may enjoy a 
high level of employment in an increasingly prosperous world. . . . 

“We shall develop Pan-American solidarity. The citizens of our 
neighbouring nations in the Western Hemisphere are, like ourselves, 
Americans.’ Co-operation with them shall be achieved through mutual 
agreement and without interference in the internal affairs of any 
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nation. Our policy should be a genuine good-neighbour policy demand. 
ing their respect, and not one based on the reckless squandering of 
American funds by overlapping agencies. 

“We favour the maintenance of post-war military forces and 
establishments of ample strength for the successful defence and the 
safety of the United States, its possessions and outposts, for the 
maintenance of the Monroe doctrine, and for meeting any military 
commitments determined by Congress.” 


As to domestic policy, it declared that the Party would devote itself 
to re-establishing liberty at home, and went on to attack the New Deal, 
under which, it said, American economic life was being destroyed. 

On the subject of foreign trade, it stated: ; 

“We assure American farmers, livestock producers, workers, and 
industry that we will establish and maintain a fair protective tariff on 
competitive products so that the standards of living of our people shall 
not be impaired through the importation of commodities produced 
abroad by labour or producers functioning upon lower standards than 
our own. 

“Tf the post-war world is to be properly organized, a great extension 
of world trade will be necessary to repair the wastes of war and build 
an enduring peace. The Republican Party, always remembering that 
its primary obligation, which must be fulfilled, is to our own workers, 
our own farmers, and our own industry, pledges that it will join with 
others in leadership in every co-operative effort to remove unnecessary 
and destructive barriers to international trade. We will always bear in 
mind that the domestic market is America’s greatest market and that 
tariffs which protect it against foreign competition should be modified 
only by reciprocal bilateral trade agreements approved by Congress. 

“We favour the prompt extension of relief and emergency assistance 
to the peoples of the liberated countries without duplication and con- 
flict between Government agencies.. We favour immediate feeding of 
the starving children of our allies and friends in the Nazi-dominated 
countries, and we condemn the New Deal administration for its failure, 
in the face of humanitarian demands, to make any effort to do this. 
We favour assistance by direct credits in reasonable amounts to 
liberated countries to enable them to buy from this country the goods 
necessary to revive their economic systems.”’ 

It concluded with a reference to the Jewish question, and said: 

“In order to give refuge to millions of distressed Jewish men, women, 
and children driven from their homes by tyranny, we call for the 
opening of Palestine to their unrestricted immigration and land owner- 
ship, so that in accordance with the full intent and purpose of the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917 and the resolution of a Republican Congress 
in 1922, Palestine may be constituted as a free and democratic 
commonwealth. We condemn the failure of the President to insist that 
the Mandatory of Palestine carry out the provisions of the Balfour 
Declaration and of the Mandate while he pretends to support them.” 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE 

Enemy air activity over the U.K. was confined to attacks on southern 
England by flying bombs, many of which were destroyed by the defences. 
Damage and casualties were reported from a number of places. 

Large-scale air operations against targets in Germany were confined 
to three major attacks, i.e. June 26, on oil refineries at: Hamburg, 
Magdeburg, Ostermoor, and Politz, an ordnance tank depot at Kénigs- 
born, and aircraft plant at Sallersleben, by over 1,500 U.S. heavies with 
escort, which destroyed 78 enemy fighters for the loss of 47 bombers 
and 7 fighters. June 21, on Berlin, by over 1,000 U.S. heavies with 
escort which destroyed 50 enemy fighters for the loss of 43 bombers 
and 15 fighters. Many Government buildings, including the War Office 
and the Gestapo H.Q., were badly damaged; also 3 of the most important 
railway stations, 5 marshalling yards and 35 factories in the suburbs. 
June 29, on aircraft factories at Leipzig, Oschersleben, Fallersleben, 
Bernberg, Aschersleben, Magdeburg, and Wittenburg, synthetic oil 
plant at Bohlen, airfields at Celle, Stendal, and Burg (near Berlin) and 
rail targets in central Germany by U.S. heavies, which destroyed 52 
or more enemy fighters, for the loss of 15 bombers and 2 fighters. 

One very heavy night attack was made on Berlin and objectives in 
the Ruhr and Rhineland on June 21, when 46 aircraft were lost. 


The U.S. forces in the Peninsula occupied Montebourg on June 19, 
and began the assault on the outer defences of Cherbourg. They also 
pushed on both east and south of Valognes, and on June 20 occupied 
Les Pieux, Couville, and Rauville. On June 22 they entered St. Pierre 
Eglise, and in the afternoon launched a three-pronged assault on the 
port, preceded by a bombing attack on the fortifications by over I ,000 
heavy British and U.S. bombers, which made more than 500 attacks 
in an hour. This was followed by attacks on the defences at pistol 
range by wave after wave of fighter-bombers. On June 24 the final 
assault on Cherbourg was delivered and next day the city was entered 
at many points simultaneously, while strong columns quickly reached 
the sea on both sides of the port. On June 26 Gen. von Schlieben and 
Adm. Hennecke surrendered, and the number of prisoners so far taken 
in this peninsula fighting reached 20,000. Resistance was still being 
offered in the Cap de la Hague area and at the Maupertus airfield, east 
of the port, but the latter was occupied on June 28. On June 29 it was 
announced that the total of prisoners taken in the Cherbourg sector 
was 37,333; the last of the forts having surrendered. It was not until 
July 1 that the whole of the Cap de la Hague area was finally cleared. 

On July 3 the U.S. Ist Army began a new offensive on a 20-mile front 
southward from a line running east and west from Carentan to St. Jores 
and La Haye du Puits. St. Jores was captured and a hill north of La 
Haye seized. 

The British and Canadians recaptured Tilly on June 19, and held it 
against violent counter-attacks, and very heavy fighting occurred near 
Hottot. Early on June 25 a British assault was made, with fighter- 
bomber support, on objectives just east of Tilly on the Seulles river, and 
positions were seized and consolidated astride the Caumont- Caen 
toad. Two villages, 2 and 4 miles south-east of Tilly were occupied. 
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Next day infantry forces broke through at Juvigny, and advanced from 
1 to 3 miles, reaching Cheux, further to the east. This attack was 
pressed home with great determination and weight, and on June 27 
the railway from Caen to Villers-Bocage was crossed near Mouen, 5 
miles west of Caen, and the Odon river was reached. 

Very heavy fighting occurred at Tourville, on the main road to 
Villers, but the British forces got across the road on a 4-mile front, and 
by June 28 a gain of about 7 miles had been made, and that day the 
Odon was crossed on a front of 2 miles. The salient formed in the 
enemy’s defence line was now some 8,000 yards deep and 5,000 wide, 
and this was held against repeated German counter attacks aimed at 
its flanks. Meanwhile, a fresh attack was begun by an armoured force 
3 miles north of Caen in which some local gains were made. 

By June 29 strong British tanks forces were probing toward Evrecy 
and Esquay, on the road to Aunay, and heavy fighting took place north 
of Evrecy against fresh enemy troops just brought up. Rommel was 
now believed to be using his armoured reserves, and to have 7 Panzer 
and 4 infantry divisions in this sector, including an élite Panzer corps 
just arrived from Russia. Persistent counter attacks against the west 
flank of the salient went on throughout June 29, 30, and July 1, but 
were beaten off, and the villages of Grainville, Tessel Bretteville, and 
Le Manoir were occupied and held. At least 40 German tanks were 
knocked out on July 1, and the next day was comparatively quiet, 
making it possible for the British troops to strengthen the bridgehead 
across the Odon. Meanwhile Allied patrols penetrated deep into enemy 
positions in the Evrecy sector. Caen was reported to be on fire, the 
Germans having first looted the shops. 

On July 2 it was announced that over 45,000 prisoners had been 
taken since June 6. 

Throughout the fighting the Allied air forces maintained day and 
night attacks on targets behind the German lines (on June 30 a large 
concentration of tanks and troops near Villers Bocage was very heavily 
bombed, and the “target obliterated”) which were, however, restricted 
on several days by appalling weather. The offensive against airfields, 
railway centres, bridges, and other communications was carried out with 
increasing weight on a large number of objectives from the Seine to the 
Atlantic coast and south to the Loire, the most important places bombed 
being Chartres, Dreux, Mezidon, Conches, Evreux, Lille, St. Quentin, 
Rheims, Laon, Saumur, Le Mans, Tours, Orleans, Nantes, Limoges, 
Angers (where 50 aircraft were destroyed on June 24), Parennes, Laval, 
Vaires and other rail centres near Paris, and Metz, Blainville, and Saar- 
brucken. The destruction of the railways, particularly north and west 
of Paris, forced the Germans to send their troop trains right round the 
_ south of Paris and thence north-west via Chartres and Dreux, and there 
were many reports of several days being wasted en route aid of tanks 
having to come all the way by road (the life of the engine of the Panther 
tank was believed to run to only 620 miles). On days when the weather 
was not too bad at least 6,000 sorties were flown. 

The launching ramps of the flying bombs sent against southern 
England were also heavily and frequently bombed; e.g. on June 23-24 
within 10 hours 10 sites were attacked by over 1,000 aircraft. 

On June 21 a strong force of U.S. heavies bombed the synthetic oil 
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plant at Ruhland, 80 miles south-east of Berlin, and went on to land in 
Russia, Shooting down 6 enemy fighters on the way, and losing 5 
aircraft 

In the first week of the invasion the 8th and 9th U.S. Air Forces 
few over 23,000 sorties and dropped more than 23,000 tons of bombs. 
They destroyed 249 enemy ‘planes for certain, and lost 270 and 47 
gliders 
~ At sea several enemy vessels were sunk or damaged while attempting 
to evacuate troops from Cherbourg, E and R-boats were also severely 
handled and some sunk, and 3 fairly large motor ships were set on fire. 
Several armed trawlers were also sunk. On June 24 it was announced 
that in the North Atlantic in April a convoy going to Russia had sunk 
3 U-boats and its fighter escort destroyed 6 ’planes, preventing any 
damage being done to the convoy. 

On June 22 Mr. Stimson stated that the wrecking of the Seine 
bridges by bombing had compelled the Germans to commit their newly 
arriving divisions piecemeal to the task of stopping the Allies, instead of 
massing enough reserves to carry out a major counter offensive. The 
fighting in the Caen area, too, resulted in their having no uncommitted 
strength to deal with the threat to Cherbourg. 

On June 28 it was announced that Allied casualties to June 20 were: 
British: 1,842 killed, 8,599 wounded, and 3,131 missing. Canadian: 
363 killed, 1,359 wounded, and 1,093 missing.. American: 3,082 killed, 
13,121 wounded, and 7,959 missing. 

French Forces of the Interior. On June 20 it was learnt that the 
Germans had recaptured Bellegarde and rounded up the male popula- 
tion for deportation. Fighting went on in the valleys south of the 
Geneva Lake, and German troops were often ambushed and some 
taken prisoner as hostages. Among successful acts of sabotage were 
the destruction of a bridge in the Dours Valley on the line from Belfort 
to Dijon, and interruption of all traffic out of Orleans, while that on the 
Paris-Toulouse and Paris-Bordeaux lines was stopped for 3 days. 
On June 22 it was announced that the Germans had lost 400 men in 
recent fighting in the Southern Jura Mountains, and many more in 
fighting in the Vosges. In Central France they isolated several De- 
partments in order to immobilize the patriots. 

Much sabotage to telephones and telegraphs was carried out in Paris, 
severing communication with Calais, Creil, Lyons, and Marseilles, and _ 
in the suburbs many war factories were Closed. On June 23 Allied H.Q. 
stated that since June 10 resistance had been increasing, tying up 
considerable enemy forces in efforts to suppress it, but without success. 
In the Jura, Ain, and Haute Savoie Departments the patriots occupied 
several towns, and they had several successes in fighting in the Vercors 
region and in the Pyrenees. Railways were cut in areas as far apart as 
Brittany, Bordeuax, Marne, Ardennes, Aisne, and Creuse. On June 
27 it was stated officially that the main effort the previous week was 
against communications, telegraphs, etc., and that the Germans were 
now compelled to send all traffic from Switzerland to Paris via Brussels. 

Supreme H.Q. had already on June 23 announced that the activities 
of the resistance movement had “contributed directly to the success of 
the Allied operations in Normandy’”’. 

On July 2 an Algiers report on the last week in June stated that the 
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greatest success in disrupting enemy communications and _ harass 
German units was against an armoured division called “Das Reich” 
which left the Landes area on June 6 for Normandy but had been 
crippled that it was unlikely to arrive. Increased supplies of arms had 
been received from the Allies and they would expand until all units were 
equipped. In the Alps the Vercors massif was still in patriot hands 
despite enemy attacks, and in one Department of the Rhone valley 
large areas were in their control. There had been fighting in Brittany 
and Vendée and in sectors north of the Loire. Patriot losses had been 
fairly heavy, and the Germans had shot large numbers of the nop. 
combatant population in reprisal for the holding up of troop trains and 
other acts of sabotage. 


The German reports generally claimed the infliction of very heavy 
losses on the Allies and stated on June 30 that over 900 tanks had been 
knocked out. They also claimed successes in bombing Allied shipping, 
and in forcing warships and transports to retire when they approached 
the coast. On June 21 they stated that since June 6 they had sunk 
2 cruisers, 14 destroyers, 4 E-boats, 27 large transports, and 12 tank 
landing craft, not counting those destroyed by mines, and had badly 
damaged 3 heavy and 3 light cruisers, 21 destroyers, 9 E-boats, 68 
freighters and transports, and 2 large landing craft. On several days 
they claimed the destruction of large numbers of aircraft, e.g. 29 on 
June 19 and 41 on June 28. In the “terror raid’ on Berlin on June 21 
they said 67 ’planes were destroyed. 

On June 22 Runstedt’s H.Q. gave the number of prisoners taken by 
the 20th as 5,000, with at least 10 times as many killed. 

Of the loss of Cherbourg they stated that their ammunition had run 
out, but up to June 25 the garrison was holding out with exemplary 
gallantry. The Americans had hurled 8 infantry and 2 armoured 
divisions and numerous specialized troops into the attack. Anyhow 
the harbour had been blown up and the port could not be made usable 
again until the 5th week of the invasion. The Allied time-table had 
been dislocated, as Cherbourg was to have been captured on June 9. 

‘One.commentator said that it was in accordance with German strategy 
that the Allies should have a great port; it became more apparent every 
day that the German Command was “anxious to get ashore and in 
_range of their guns not merely elements but the entire force of the 
Anglo-American invasion army’. Runstedt was “‘keeping his eyes on 
the grand battle to come’’. 

When the breach was made in their line near Tilly the Overseas News 
Agency said “‘We are on the threshold of the climax of the war. All is 
now at stake. Our enemies are exerting their utmost strength to beat 
us in the field this year’’. 

On June 29 they said that 2 enemy corps were attacking Caen, and 
from the south another U.S. tank division had been thrown in. The 
enemy had gained ground in the Odon valley, but had suffered very 
heavy and bloody losses, including 200 tanks knocked out in 2 days. 
They claimed that on June 28 their counter-attacks had compressed the 
enemy’s offensive spearhead into a very narrow area, and next day said 
much lost ground had been retaken. Allied losses were so heavy on 
July 1 that next day there were only small enemy sorties, and they 
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represented all their own fighting as defensive, against attacks by 
superior numbers and greater weight of armour, etc. 

The attacks on England by flying bombs were described as ‘‘harassing 
fre against the London area”. Dittmar issued a warning on June 21 
that they must realize that any one weapon could only contribute to 
the decision; it could never bring about the decision itself. The same 
day the Overseas News broadcasts described London as rocking and 
shaking, and said the new explosives had been coming down in a relent- 
less stream for over 100 hours now. On June 23 it said that in London 
night was as the day, and tremendous sheets of flame were constantly 


spreading. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

In Finland the Russians took Viipuri on June 20, and opened a new 
ofiensive north of Lake Onega, where they broke through east of 
Medvezhegorsk and attacked the town, on the railway running 40 
Murmansk. They also began a new offensive between the two lakes, 
breaking through the defences on the south bank of the Svir and 
taking Voznesenye and other towns at the south-western end. of Lake 
Onega. A bridgehead on the north bank of the Svir was at once estab- 
lished and widened, and on June 21 Podporozhie was captured. 

The Finns were in full retreat beyond Viipuri, losing Tali on June 21, 
and also retired northwards towards Kexholm, on the shore of Lake 
Ladoga. Between the Lakes the Russians took Medvezhegorsk on 
June 24 and pushed on to other stations on the Murmansk railway, 
while also capturing Olonets, near the east shore of Lake Ladoga. 
Petrozavodsk, the capital of the Karelian Republic, was occupied on 
June 28, clearing the whole of the railway, and steady progress between 
the Lakes continued. 

On June 23 a new offensive was opened north and south of Vitebsk, 
and breaches made in both sectors. On the line to Polotsk Shumlina, 
Sirotkino, and Zhatkino were captured and the western Dvina reached, 
and on the line to Orsha, Samostochie, leaving the Germans only one 
railway out of Vitebsk. 

By June 25 north-west of Vitebsk the Dvina had been crossed on a 
front of 20 miles, and south-west of it the Vitebsk-Lepel road and rail 
both cut. The advances both north-west and south-west of Vitebsk 
were now being made on fronts 50 miles wide, and some 5 enemy divis- 
ions in the Vitebsk area were encircled. On June 26 the town was 
captured. 

Meanwhile, on June 25 other new offensives were launched in the 
Mogilev, Zhlobin, and Rogachev areas. North-west of Zhlobin the 
outer defences of Bobruisk were broken through and an advance of 20 
miles made on a 50-mile front, and next day Zhlobin was captured. North 
of Rogachev the Drut river was crossed on a 20-mile front, and the line 
from Bobruisk to Luninets cut. Rapid progress was made in the Orsha 
and Mogilev areas, Orsha being occupied on June 27, and Mogilev next 
day. The Dnieper was crossed on a front of 70 miles, and over 400 
places freed. Two German generals were captured. there and an infantry 
division wiped out. Further south-west, flanking movements from the 
east and south encircled 5 divisions in the Bobruisk area, and the road 
to Minsk was cut. North-west of Bobruisk Osipovichi was taken on 
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June 28, trapping the Bobruisk forces, and south-west of it the Ptich 
river was forced on a wide front. 

In the Vitebsk sector quick progress was made up the line to Polotsk 
which was reached on July 2, and south-westward towards Lepel, which 
was taken on June 28. On June 29 north of Borisov (north-east of 
Minsk) the Beresina was reached on a 35-mile front, great progress was 
made west of Mogilev, and south-east of Minsk Bobruisk was captured, 
showing that the Russian armies were steadily closing in on Minsk from 
three directions. On June 30 Slutsk was taken, and on July 1 Borisoy 
after the Beresina had been crossed both north and south of it on a 
front of 70 miles. Finally, on July 3 Minsk was captured by the armies 
of the Ist and 3rd White Russian fronts. 

The following estimates of German losses were issued: 

June 21: Total for the 3 years since the war began: 7,800,000 killed 
or prisoners, 70,000 tanks, 60,000 aircraft, and 90,000 guns destroyed 
or captured. (Soviet losses were given as 5,300,000 killed and prisoners, 
with 49,000 tanks, 30,128 aircraft, and 48,000 guns.) 

June 27: In the fighting south and south-west of Vitebsk, over 
20,000 killed and 10,000 captured to date. 

June 29; In the surrounding and capture of Bobruisk, over 16,000 
killed and 18,000 captured. 

June 30: On the Ist Baltic front over 20,000 killed and 5,000 cap- 
tured, with hundreds of tanks and guns. 

On the Ist White Russian front (6 days of the Bobruisk offensive), 
50,000 killed, 23,680 captured, with 366 tanks and self-propelled guns, 
2,664 guns, 15,922 lorries, etc. 

On the 2nd White Russian front (the Mogilev offensive) 30,000 
killed, 3,250 captured. 

On the 3rd White Russian front (the Orsha advance), between June 
23 and 27, 32,000 killed and 20,000 captured, with hundreds of tanks, 
guns, lorries, rai] trucks, etc., and on June 28 to July 1 inclusive 
33,256 captured. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

Elba was occupied on June 19 and 1,800 prisoners taken. Perugia 
was captured the same day, and west of it Lake Trasimeno was reached. 
Very bad weather hindered progress in this central sector, and the 
Germans put up very strong resistance in the Lake area. Elements of 
7 divisions were identified there, to stop the thrust north-westward of 
the 5th Army. Prisoners taken included men who had left Belgium 10 
days before, and others from the Balkans. On the Adriatic side the 
8th Army reached Grottammare on June 20 and their patrols were at 
Ascoli. On the west the U.S. forces were 15 miles beyond Grosseto by 
June 21. 

Very heavy fighting followed both on the western sector and round 
Lake Trasimeno, where a new and strong German line had been estab- 
lished. Kesselring had received reinforcements, especially near the 
west coast, and very hard fighting took place for the capture of Follonica, 
which the 5th took on June 24. Next day Piombino was captured, but 
in the centre Chiusi was not finally entered till June 26, after fluctuating 
fighting in which both sides suffered heavy losses. 

The French forces west of Lake Trasimeno met very stiff resistance 
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and both sides of the Lake the enemy had to be worn down gradually 
py unremitting pressure. The Germans did everything they possibly 
could to delay the Allied advance, and many villages were completely 
destroyed. 

On June 26 San Vincenzo, on the coast, was taken, and the 5th then 
pushed on rapidly to the Cecina river, taking Castagneto on June 28. 
Meanwhile, the U.S. forces were steadily ousting the enemy from their 


evacuated: 

Early on June 30 a new attack was opened all along the line. The 8th 
made a big bound west of the Lake, and the 5th entered Cecina on July 
|. and crossed the river on a broad front. On the Adriatic the Germans 
retired from the Chienti River and the 8th pushed on to within a few 
miles of Ancona. 

On July 3 the French captured Siena. The Germans did evefything 
possible to make the approach to the town difficult, but their positions 
were becoming precarious because of the advance of the Americans 
across the Cecina and the 8th Army’s break through west of Lake 
Trasimeno which put Arezzo in danger.. Several villages were also 
captured between the Lake and the Chiana valley west of it. On the 
Adriatic side the 8th chased the enemy over the Musone river on July 2 
and took Osino, Castel Fidardo, and Loreto. Many counter attacks, 
with tanks, were made on all sections of the front in these 3 days of 
fighting, but all were beaten off. Resistance at Cecina was particularly 
bitter, with much house-to-house fighting, and prisoners said they had 
been ordered to hold the town at all costs. 

Air operations were hindered by very bad weather’, but the offensive 
was maintained on enemy ports and lines of communication and on 
targets in Northern Italy and on the French frontier. Attacks were 
also made on Rhodes, Kalamata, Ploesti (several times), Giurgiu (south 
of Bucarest), Craiova, Piatra, the Bucarest area (refineries, railways, etc.), 
Vienna refineries and ’plane factories, Trieste refineries, Budapest oil 
refineries and bridges, Karlovo airfields (Bulgaria), Brod rail junction, 
Nish, and many other targets in Yugoslavia. In the attacks on Ploesti 
large numbers of enemy ‘planes were destroyed, 31 on June 23 alone. 

On June 23 it was announced that patriots in Piedmont, Liguria, 
and Emilia had been very active, in Piedmont the Garibaldi Brigade 
having seized control of many of the valleys into France, while other 
forces were holding a district near Forli and some of the hills south of 
Bologna. They were also reported to be fighting the Germans in 
Florence, where many Italians taken as hostages were shot. 

On June 27 Mr. Churchill stated that British casualties from the 
landing in Italy to the fall of Rome were 14,321 killed, 47,966 wounded, 
and 10,825 missing. These figures included Dominion and Indian troops 
but not the Navy or the Air Force. ‘ 

_In Yugoslavia the Germans opened an attack in the Fojnica-Gornji 
Vakuf area, Western Bosnia, but on June 26 Tito’s H.Q. stated that they 
had retired from Grahovo and started a new offensive in Eastern Bosnia, 
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using tanks and aircraft. They also attacked Delnice, 18 miles north 
east of Fiume. Tito’s forces meanwhile occupied Ogulin, some 25 mile 
east of Fiume, and also started an offensive in Eastern Macedon; 
between the Bulgarian frontier and the Belgrade-Salonika railway. 


The German reports on Elba said the small garrison had been trans 
ferred to the mainland, and that 2 Allied m.t.bs. trying to interfer 
had been sunk and 2 badly damaged. 


The fighting on June 20, when Perugia was taken and Lake Trasimeng 
reached, was described as a great defensive battle on a 90-mile front 
which massed forces tried again and again to break through the Germs 
front, but without success. On both sides of the lake all attacks wer 
smashed with very heavy losses. Otherwise the reports referred tg 
successful defensive fighting, without mentioning the towns lost to thé 
Allies, but admitting limited enemy gains of ground. 


PACIFIC AREA 
On June 18 the U.S. troops captured Asline airfield, on Saipan, and 
continued to make steady progress in reducing the island. By June 2 
nearly 80 Japanese tanks had been destroyed or captured and a large 
part of the island, including Garapan, the capital, was in America 
hands. Japanese losses in men were very heavy. 


Two major actions took place in the area. In an air battle ove 
Saipan on June 18-19 in which U.S. warships and carriers took part 
353 Japanese aircraft were destroyed for the loss of only 21 American 
and slight damage to three ships. The Japanese claimed the destruction 
of 300 American ’planes and the sinking of a battleship, 2 cruisers, and 
submarine. On June 19 a naval action took place in the waters between 
Saipan and Luzon, where carrier-hased aircraft attacked a Japanese 
fleet containing 4 or 5 battleships, 5 or 6 carriers, 5 tankers, and a 
number of cruisers and destroyers. The Americans shot down at least 
15 aircraft for the loss of 49, and sank or left well on fire 3 aircraft 
carriers, sank 3 tankers, badly damaged a battleship, a cruiser, 2 
destroyers, and 2 tankers, and probably sank a destroyer. 

The Japanese admitted the loss of 1 carrier, 2 tankers, and 50 air- 
craft, but claimed to have sunk or badly damaged 5 carriers and | or 
more battleships, and to have destroyed 100 aircraft. 

The U.S. forces now have nearly 100 aircraft carriers in the, Pacific, 
and the Navy Dept. stated on June 22 that Task Force 58 (that en- 
gaged in the above actions) was “the most powerful and destructive 
naval unit in the history of sea warfare’. Its carriers could launch over 
1,000 aircraft. On June 25 Adm. Nimitz stated that the Japanese 
defence of the Mariana Islands and Bonin had cost them 747 aircraft, 
30 ships destroyed and 51 damaged, and many barges, etc., destroyed. 

On June 23 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 16 
more enemy ships, 11 of them cargo vessels. 

The other main developments were: 

June 20: All 3 airfields on Biak Island captured. Air and naval 
attacks on Tinian {sland. ; 

June 21: Port Blair shelled and bombed, and the power house, radio 
station, airfield, etc., wrecked, for the loss of 1 aircraft. 

June 22: Bonin Island bombed, and Tinian, Pagan, and Rota bombed 
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and shelled | and 5 ships sunk and 72 aircraft destroyed, for the loss of 
5’planes. 

vane 2 23: Volcano Island bombed and over 60 aircraft destroyed, for 

the loss of 4 fighters. 

June 24: Guam and Rota bombed. Off Sorong (New Guinea) a large 
cargo ship probably sunk. The air defence of Dutch New Guinea had 
now been abandoned. Manokwari, Babo, and Sorong found deserted. 

June 28: Announced that Hansa Bay had been captured by Austra- 
lian troops, who were now 100 miles along the New Guinea coast at the 
Sepik River, 70 miles south-west of Wewak, to which the Japanese 18th 
Army had retired. It was thus trapped between the Australians on the 
Sepik and the Americans east of Aitape. 

June 29: Yap Island (Carolines) bombed; also Tinian and Rota. 

July 1: Takao, Formosa, bombed. 


Sino-Japanese War. On June 20 the Japanese entered Changsha, 
after a siege of 3 weeks, and at once pushed southward in 2 columns 
and by June 26 had seized the airfield at Hengyang, on the railway to 
Canton. U.S. aircraft then made heavy attacks on it, while the Chinese 
reported the launching of counter-attacks on the enemy’s flank. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

By June 20 the Naga Hills had been cleared of the enemy, and steady 
progress was being made down the road from Kohima. On June 22 
the gap in it was closed, when the forces pushing south from Kohima 
and north from Imphal met some 24 miles north of the latter. That day 
the first convoy for 12 weeks left Karong (half-way along the road) for 
Imphal. Some 2,000 Japanese caught between the two forces were 
nearly all killed. At the end of June operations were begun to recover 
Ukhrul, an important enemy supply base, and good progress was made 
along the road towards it from the Kohima-Imphal road. 

On June 20 the Indian and Kachin forces took Tiangzup, after 6 
weeks’ fighting, and the Chindits captured Maingna, on the east bank 
of the Irrawaddy. Chinese of Gen. Stilwell’s force and Chindit troops 
reached Mogaung on June 25 and occupied it next day after heavy 
fighting, and on June 28 the Chinese took both Namti, on the railway 
north-east of Mogaung, and Loilaw. Meanwhile the attacks on Myit- 
kyina were pressed on, and a good part of the town was in Allied hands. 

The Chinese force coming from Yunnan crossed the Kaolinkung 
Mountains in the middle of June and by June 21 had entered Chiantso, 
on the road 50 miles from Myitkyina. In the 40 days since they crossed 
th Salween they had now liberated some 40,000 square miles of Upper 

urma. 

On June 28 the figures of casualties from Jan. 1 to May 31 were 
published: British and Indian troops, including the Chindits but not 
Gen. Stilwell’s force, 6,000 killed or missing, and 12,000 wounded. 
Japanese, 21,700 killed, and some 20,000 wounded. 











CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. /une 29.—The U.S. Ambassador left for Washington 
for consultations. 

July 1.—It was learnt that the British Ambassador was leaving for 
London for consultations. 

July 3.—The Government ordered the press to publish a message 
from the U.S. Government expressing strong disapproval of a speech 
made on June 10 by the Minister of War, Col. Peron, and threatening 
economic sanctions against Argentina. (Col. Peron had indicated that 
Argentina would probably have to take part in the war, and advocated 
totalitarian methods of government.) 


AUSTRALIA. June 26.—Mr. Curtin arrived in Brisbane from 
Europe. 


BOLIVIA.— June 23.—The British and U.S. Governments recognized 
the Government of President Villaroel. 


CANADA. June 26.—The Finance Minister, presenting the Budget 
in the House of Commons, said their cash requirements in the current 
year would exceed $6,000 million, of which over $3,200 million would 
be raised by loans. He estimated expenditure at $5,152 million, and 
revenue at $2,617 million. He said taxation would be slightly modified, 
but there would have to be more buying of bonds, and emphasized the 
importance of the savings programme in holding down the cost of living, 
in preventing inflation, and in preserving an orderly economy. 

June 29.—The New Zealand Prime Minister arrived in the country. 


CHINA. June 12.—The Chairman of the Communist Party issued a 
statement in Yenan saying that their policy was to support Chiang Kai- 
skek; persist in co-operation with the Kuomintang as well as co-operation 
with the whole people of China; and struggle for the overthrow of 
Japanese imperialism and the building of an independent, democratic 
China. He added, “China has defects, very serious defects, which result 
in her lack of democracy. The Chinese people need democracy because 
only democracy can give strength to the Chinese war of resistance, can 
put the internal and external relations of China on the right track, can 
give victory in the war, and can enable us to build up a good country 
now and after the war. Only when there is democracy can China’s 
unity continue after the war and take China forward’’. 

June 20.—Mr. Wallace, the U.S. Vice-President, arrived in Chungking. 

June 21.—Mr. Wallace said at a banquet in Chungking, “We have 
good reason to hope that this will be the final year of Japanese aggres- 
sion in China, Asia, and the Pacific’. He outlined the three essentials 
for peace in Eastern Asia and the Pacific as the demilitarization of 
Japan, understanding and collaboration among the nations of the 
Pacific, and self-government for the peoples of Asia. Independence 
for Korea had been promised, and America favoured the restoration of 
national] sovereignty to Thailand, and “in Asia’’, he said, “there are 
other political and racial entities now in a state of colonial dependency 
whose aspirations for self-government should receive prompt and 
positive attention after victory”. He added that he hoped China would 
work for an enlightened solution of the national minority problems 
within China. 
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Marshal Chiang Kai-shek said, ““We accept without reserve the 
fundamental principle that all international disputes, of whatever 
nature or origin, should be settled by peaceful means . . . Every member 
of the United Nations has the moral right to know the stand in inter- 
national relations of every other member, and at the same time the 
moral duty to make known to every other member her own stand. 
Only in this spirit can world peace be built on solid foundations. . . .” 

June 24.—A joint Sino-American statement was issued, declaring 
that enduring peace in the Pacific depended on the permanent demilitar- 
ization of Japan, understanding, friendship, and collaboration between 
China, Russia, Britain, and the United States, and recognition of the 
right of self-government for Asiatic peoples now dependent. 

The 5 days of conferences took notice of China’s corner-stone position 
in Asia, and of her importance in any structure for peace in the Pacific 
area; and assumed as axiomatic that an essential to such peace structure 
be continuation of the century-old friendly ties between China and the 
U.S.A., and the maintenance of relations on a basis of mutual under- 
standing between China and the Soviet Union. 

The statement took note of China’s economic and financial difficulties, 
but the Chinese were confident of their ability to stand this strain until 
material assistance from abroad became feasible. 

July 2.—Mr. Wallace left Lanchow for America. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. June 26—It was announced in Prague 
that 7 men and 4 women had been executed for sheltering “‘enemies of 
the Reich” and providing them with arms. 


DENMARK. June 22.—The plant of the Danish rifle syndicate in 
Copenhagen was blown up by patriots who overpowered the guards, 
drove the workers to shelter, and placed 15 bombs in vital parts of the 
buildings. 

June 23.—Eight Danes, sentenced to death on June 19, were executed 
in retaliation for the destruction of the rifle plant. 

The Germans proclaimed summary jurisdiction for German courts 
throughout Zealand “‘to enable them to cope quickly with crimes of a 
kind repeatedly occurring in the Copenhagen underworld”. 

June 25.—The Germans imposed a ban on all travel, a curfew from 8 
p.m. in Copenhagen, and the prohibition of gatherings of more than 5 
people in public places. 

June 28.—All Copenhagen dockhands went on strike, refusing to 
work full hours till the curfew was lifted, and 75 machine shops had to 
be closed. The Germans relaxed the curfew, altering the hour from 8 
p.m. to 11 to induce the workers to resume their normal hours. 

June 29.—More strikes in Copenhagen owing to the imposition of the 
curfew and the arrest of trade union leaders led to a stoppage of traffic, 
and to clashes in the streets with German patrols, who fired on the 
crowds. 

June 30.—The strike became general, and German troops occupied 
the Central Station and goods station. The Germans announced that 
8 Danes had been executed the previous day on-charges of complicity 
In sabotage, and 3 sentenced to life imprisonment. 

July 1.—The Germans cut off Copenhagen’s supply of water, gas, and 
electricity, and proclaimed a state of siege, announcing that anyone try- 
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ing to leave the city would be shot and that street gatherings of mor 
than 5 people would be fired on. Violent street riots had occurred jn 
the night, and German aircraft machine-gunned the crowd. 

The Danish Freedom Council issued a proclamation declaring that 
the strike would continue until the Germans guaranteed the fulfilment 
of the following claims: 

(1) The removal of the Schalburgcorps from Denmark; (2) the can- 
cellation of the state of emergency and the curfew; (3) the reopening 
of supply routes to Copenhagen and the resumption of the supply of 
water, gas, and electricity; and, (4) no reprisals for the strike. 

July 2.—The water, gas, and electricity services were restored, but it 
was announced that the 11 p.m. curfew would remain. Representatives 
of the political parties and labour organizations appealed over the radio 
to the population to return to work next morning. 

The Freedom Council made an appeal to Sweden to exert diplomati: 
pressure on Germany to get the Schalburgcorps dissolved or removed, 
declaring that it was recruited from criminals and the scum of the 
country under German command and protection, and had committed 
outrages which Denmark’s lawful rulers had been compelled to let pass 
unpunished. 


FINLAND. June 26.—Ribbentrop was reported to have left Helsinki, 
after using his influence to prevent the Government from suing for 
peace. Swedish reports stated that he had promised the Finns rein- 
forcements of 2 divisions if they would continue to fight. 

June 27.—German statement ve Ribbentrop’s visit (see Germany). 
Swedish reports indicated that Ribbentrop persuaded the Cabinet to 
shelve their plan for the reconstruction of the Government and to stay 
in office and remain in the war. 

June 28.—Keitel arrived in Helsinki. The Germans were stated to 
have sent to Finland an anti-tank brigade from Estonia and an infantry 
division and some fighters and fighter-bombers to help defend the 
Karelian Isthmus. 

Swedish reports stated that in return for German help President 
Ryti and the Foreign Minister had committed Finland to continued 
co-operation without any reference to Parliament, and had renounced 
the right to make a separate peace. The undertaking was given in a 
personal letter to Hitler, and pledged not only the existing Government 
but any Cabinet he (Ryti) might appoint in the future. 

June 30.—Severance of relations by the United States. (see U.S.A.) 

Reports reached Sweden that the Finnish Parliament’s Social Demo- 
cratic Party group had decided not to withdraw its Ministers from the 
Linkomies Cabinet, because to do so would have cleared the field for 
the entry of Finnish Nazis. (On June 26 the group had decided to 
instruct its 5 Ministers to resign if the Cabinet did not continue to 
attempt to reach peace.) 

Moscow reports stated that the Finnish Government on June 22 asked 
Stockholm to inform the Soviet Government that Finland was now 
ready to accept the Russian terms of April last, and if the Russians 
stopped hostilities a new Government would be formed. A reply was 
received from Moscow on June 23, demanding capitulation, but not un- 
conditionally, as the Russians were prepared to receive Finnish dele- 
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July 2.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, told the nation that 
the agreement with Germany meant not only acceptance of military 
aid but a pledge by Finland not to make a separate peace. He said the 
agreement was made because the Russian demand was for surrender. 
Finland was resolved to wage war as Germany’s brother in arms. 


He deplored the U.S. breaking off of relations, and said that neither 
Finland nor the Finnish Government was responsible for the develop- 
ments which led to this. 


FRANCE. June 21.—Recognition of the Provisional Government by 
Norway as the body qualified to lead the war effort (see Norway). 
Algiers radio reported that the Swedish Government had recognized the 
Provisional Government. The Vichy Minister of Supply was stated by 
the German wireless to have asked residents of Paris to leave, in order to 
facilitate the regular supply system in the city. 

June 23.—The Gestapo chief for the southern French zone was 
reported to have been executed by patriots at Muret. 


A conference was held ‘‘somewhere in Savoy” between high officers 
of the Italian maquts and chiefs of the French magquis to devise measures 
for co-operating against the Germans. 

June 24.—It was announced that Gen. Koenig had been appointed 
to command the Forces of the Interior, acting under and by the 
authority of Gen. Eisenhower. 

June 26.—Gen. de Gaulle, addressing the Consultative Assembly in 
Algiers, said that the Government, though they desired a debate on the 
liberation of France (proposed by the president of the resistance group 
of the Assembly) also desired that it should cover the field fully and 
penly. The subject of liberation, however, since the Allied armies were 
contributing so greatly to it, could not be separated from the existing 
state of foreign relations, which was very delicate. ‘“That such should 
be the case’, he said, ‘“‘at the moment when victory is dawning every- 
where, particularly on the soil of France, will certainly appear strange 
tothe French nation, and indeed, to the whole world.”’ 

He alluded to the currency issued in France by foreign authorities, 
and said that since his journey to London negotiations had begun 
through diplomatic channels between the British and French, and it 
was ‘‘not impossible that they may extend farther afield”’. 

The Germans were reported to have shot 20 people at Annecy in the 
previous 4 days in reprisal against the operations of the patriots, who 
were stated to be in control of certain districts of Provence. In the 
Vercors district, S.W. of Grenoble, they inflicted heavy losses on 
German forces sent to deal with them. 

Acts of terrorism were reported from Lyons and other places, includ- 
ing the shooting of a certain member of imprisoned men and women 
each day. At St. Donat, in the Drome Dept., hyndreds of women and 
children were stated to have been massacred. One village N.W. of 
Limoges was razed to the ground on June 10 and the population 
machine-gunned. 

June 28.—Henriot, the Vichy Minister of Propaganda, was shot dead 
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at his residence by men who disarmed the two policemen on duty and 
forced their way into his room. 

June 29.—The German News Agency reported riots in Paris durins 
the day among pro-Allied and pro-German Frenchmen when over | 00 
Allied prisoners of war were marched from the Gare du Nord to the 
Gare de l'Est. 

Ten German divisions were believed to be immobilized in the country 
by the activities of the forces of the interior, and the movements of 
German troops between France and Italy were reported to be seriously 
hampered by sabotage on the railways south of Dijon and on the 
frontier. It was estimated that since July, 1940 110,000 had been 
killed either in fighting or in sabotage operations and the reprisals 
which followed. Pitched battles were reported to have taken place in 
the south and in the central mountains. All rail traffic in the 
Indre Dept. had been brought to a standstill. 

June 30.—Gen. de Gaulle in Italy. (see Italy.) 

July 1.—Gen. de Gaulle arrived in Algiers from Italy. 

July 2.—A military court in Algiers sentenced to death Col. Mangin 
for helping recruiting in favour of Germany (he was former commis- 
sioner delegate of the Légion Tricolore, formed to fight against Russia). 
It sentenced Gen. Blanc, the former director for Algeria of the Legion, 
to 20 years’ imprisonment. 

July 3.—Draft agreements regarding questions of civil administra- 
tion, etc., between France and Great Britain. (see Great Britain.) 


GERMANY. June 22.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said that the flying 
bomb attacks were only the first phase of retaliation—the prologue to 
the real thing, and they would come out now with new and stil! more 
effective weapons at a juncture which seemed to them most appropriate. 

June 23.—The radio broadcast a call-up order by Sauckel for every 
man between 16 and 65 and every woman between 17 and 45 hitherto 
exempt. 

June 24.—The High Command announced that reports were avail- 
able that in the fighting area of Cherbourg prisoners of war, members of 
the German Army in the uniform of the Reich Labour Service who were 
clearly recognizable as combatants and wore on their uniform the 
swastika armlet or a badge marked ‘‘Deutsche Wehrmacht”’, had been 
shot. In the event of these reports proving to be true 10 American 
prisoners of war would be shot for every such murder committed on 
German combatants. 

June 26.—A High Command spokesman told foreign correspondents 
in Berlin that everything was at stake. The capture of Cherbourg was 
a big strategic success for the Allies; the Red Army’s advance towards 
Minsk was being speeded up hourly; and the situation en the Russian 
front was viewed with the utmost gravity. Between Vitebsk and 
Mogilev alone the Russians had 80 divisions. 

A Propaganda Ministry spokesman, in a broadcast, said they knew 
that the battles of the summer had only just begun and would grow in 
severity each week. 

A Wilhelmstrasse spokesman said that Mr. Eden’s statement 
about the Air Force officers was “based on assumptions which must 


be regarded as wrong as well as premature. The Government are pre- 
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paring a further Note which will give full details of this affair. It is 
for this reason that no details can be published at the present moment”’. 

June 27.—The News Agency announced that Ribbentrop had been 
to Finland and discussed with the Government questions of interest to 
both countries, and “‘in particular a request for armed assistance’. 
The German Government declared itself ready to act in accordance 
with this request. The conversations were “inspired by the spirit of 
the comradeship in arms between the armies and the friendship of the 
two peoples. Complete agreement was achieved on al! points’. 

June 28.—The News Agency stated that ‘‘Henriot fell in the battle of 
Europe. He was murdered by French terrorists acting on British 
instructions . 

Foreign press representatives were told by Government spokesmen 
that the Supreme Command had decided to take the German people 
into its confidence about the serious period ahead, with the armed 
forces fighting on three fronts, so that they should not be dismayed 
when they saw the Armies retreating from the east. 

The Volktscher Beobachter stated that there were no reserves for the 
Russian front and the generals there would have to manage during the 
summer with the troops already there. Germany would have to take 
many a blow in the coming months, but “eventually Germany’s zero 
hour will strike, and then we will be able to balance the scales by an 
intensified use of modern technical weapons. Already there are signs 
that Germany is moving in that direction and soon these technical 
means.of warfare will come more and more to the foreground . . . The 
Allies will not succeed in their new attempt to break the German nation”’. 

June 29.—The death was announced in an air accident of Gen. Dietl, 
Commander of the forces in Northern Finland. 

Goebbels, in Das Reich, said their enemies intended to wipe out the 
German people lock, stock, and barrel, not leaving the slightest 
remnants which might reorganize their national life in the far distant 
future. The enemy had greater numbers as regards man-power as well 
as material, and that meant that the Germans must draw on their 
potential in men and material in a even more rational way than had 
been the case to date. 

“Total war puts us all to a hard test’’, he went on. “The character 
and intensity of this war is determined by the total war aims of the 
enemy. We must draw the consequences and be just as unconditional 
and uncompromising in our defence. The more we are ready to give 
to-day the more we shall get to-morrow.”’ 

July 1.—The political director of the radio service said in a home 
broadcast: “It is up to England to stop her bombing. If she ceases her 
terror attacks then Germany will not be forced to use her V.1 weapon. 
We Germans wish to rid ourselves of the invaders and brutal terror 
attackers, and then we shall not be forced to use the new weapon 
which we have in store’. 


GREAT BRITAIN. June. 20.—The King, replying to the message 
from the King of Saudi Arabia, thanked him for his kind felicitations and 
good wishes, and said he greatly appreciated his hopes of victory for 
the gallant fighting men and his kind thoughts towards himself 
personally, 
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Mr. Hall, replying to questions in Parliament about Gen. Mihail. 
vitch, said it was useless to deny that evidence had been steadily 
accumulating from many sources that for several months past he had 
refrained from active operations against the enemy, and that some of 
his leaders, far from fighting the Germans, were directing their efforts 
against the partisans. It was decided that the British Governmen; 
could not continue to give his organization further active support. 

The Minister of Production, addressing the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London, said the Lend-lease aid received from the United 
States was a majestic contribution to the common aim, and all British 
schoolchildren ought to be taught what that country did for the benefit 
of Britain before it was brought into the war. He gave the value of 
materials and supplies sent to Britain in 1943 as £1,000 million (at 
$4 to the £) not including supplies to other parts of the world for use by 
British forces. As to reverse Lend-lease the value of this up to date 
was put at over £500 million and the present rate of expenditure was 
now running at more than twice the rate at the beginning of 1943. U.S. 
forces in Britain had received, in addition to the use of airfields, barracks, 
etc., one-third of all their current military requirements. 

June 21.—Mr. Eden told Parliament that the Turkish Government 
had ordered that passage of all K.T. and E.M.S. type vessels through 
the Straits should be refused in future, and careful examination made 
of all German vessels to establish whether they were in fact merchant 
vessels. He expressed the satisfaction felt by the Government with this 
action by the Turkish Government. 

Mr. Eden also stated, in a written reply, that all exports of chrome 
from Turkey to Germany had ceased since April 21 morning. Under 
the arrangements made between the Government and the Turkish 
Government about the disposal of Turkish chrome production in 1943 
and 1944 all chrome not deliverable to Germany under the Clodius 
Agreement was to be acquired by Britain. Technical discussions were 
about to begin to enable them to take over all chrome produced in 
Turkey up to the end of 1944, including all already mined for delivery 
to Germany. 

June 22.—Mr. Churchill received the Polish Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister. M. Mikolajczyk gave an account of his visit to 
America and particulars of the activities of the underground army in 
Poland. 

June 23.—Mr. Eden told Parliament that investigations had disclosed 
that the Air Force officers shot by the Germans after their escape from 
Stalag Luft III had been handed over to the Gestapo and taken to a 
Gestapo prison at Gérlitz. After ill-treatment they were taken back to 
the camp and put into cells, where German officials came and picked 
out a number of them, who were taken away. The camp commandant 
informed the senior officer in the camp on April 6 that 41 of the officers 
who escaped had been shot while resisting re-arrest. All had been 
killed. 

The German explanation was the confession of an odious crime 
against the laws and conventions of war. From the facts there was only 
one possible conclusion; these prisoners of war were murdered at some 
undefined place or places after removal from the Gestapo prison. Mr. 
Eden declared the Government’s firm resolve that the foul criminals 
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ho were responsible for cold-blooded acts of butchery would be 
racked down to the last man, and brought to exemplary justice after 
he war. 

Mr. Morrison, summarizing in Parliament a week’s experience of the 
fying bomb, said little damage of national importance had been caused, 
and public utilities had been only slightly affected so far. The number 
of persons killed during the first 5 nights of the raids was less than the 
number in the 5 night raids in February. The attack had had no 
material effect on their war effort. 

June 29.—An agreement was signed in London with the Polish 
Government providing for the supply of military supplies and equip- 
ment for the Polish forces on lend-lease terms. The arrangement was 
similar to those already reached with the Greek and Czechoslovak 
Governments and the French National Committee. 

July 1.-Lord Halifax arrived in the country. 

July 3.—It was announced that two draft agreements had been 
completed by British and French experts, after a series of meetings, 
dealing with civil administration in France during and after liberation 
and other matters such as the issue of French currency and the ex- 
tension of the practice of mutual aid between Britain and the French 
authorities. 


GREECE. June 26.—Estimates made by the Official Information 
Office showed#that since the German occupation of the country in 1941 
up to the end of March, 1944 1,085 towns and villages had been 
destroyed as a result of guerrilla fighting and of reprisals carried out by 
Germans, Italians, and Bulgarians. Over 1} million people were 
believed to have become homeless. 

June 28.—Three sailors of the Navy were convicted of ‘‘mutiny 
during war and with acts of violence’ in the mutiny in the fleet in 
Alexandria, and were condemned to death. They were found not guilty 
of treason, but guilty of the murder of several officers. Two others were 
sentenced to life imprisonment, 2 to 15 years, 3 to 5 years, and 6 were 
acquitted. 

The Prime Minister, broadcasting to the people and “‘to the world”’, 
said that negotiations which were taking place between the Government 
in Cairo and the left-wing organizations in Greece—E.A.M. and the 
Political Committee—as to the latter’s participation in the Government 
had broken down. He explained his Government’s efforts to implement 
the “Beirut charter’, to which all parties, E.A.M. and the Political 
Committee included, had subscribed, and showed that great restraint 
and tolerance had been exercised, in the hope that the Communists 
would agree about their representation in the Cabinet and that the 
partisan organizations would enable their forces to join a national 
army. 

While discussion was proceeding E.A.M. declared that they had 
again been attacked by bands under Col. Zervas, while the latter said 
they were first attacked by E.L.A.S. bands. So Greek was once again 
fighting Greek. ; 

July 1.—It was learnt that in attempts to secure the support of 
E.A.M. Gen. Saraphis, chief of the E.L.A.S. (the National Liberation 
militants) and later M. Porphyrogenis, Secretary-general of E.A.M., 
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had gone from Cairo to Greece to try and induce the extremists ,; 
ratify the Lebanon agreement, but the latter, though not formulating 
any demands, refused to collaborate. The Prime Minister had promised 
to reserve 5 portfolios for E.A.M. and Communist representatives, byt 
failed to meet with any response. 


INDIA. June 17.—The full text of the correspondence in February. 
March, and April between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi was published. 

June 23.—The Government announced the promulgation of ay 
ordinance providing for the constitution of a commission of inquiry 
into the causes of the food shortage and consequent epidefnics in the 
country, and in particular in Bengal, in 1943. It would make recom. 
mendations for prevention of their recurrence, with special reference to 
the possibility of improving the diet of the people and quality and 
yield of crops, of improving the supply and distribution systems, and 
provision of emergency relief, etc. 

June 29.—Mr. Gandhi, addressing a group of Congress Party workers 
at Poona, declared that neither the conduct of the war nor the allevia- 
tion of existing economic problems could be effectively pursued except 
by a representative Indian Government free from all foreign control. 
As to the ““communal tangle’’ that was a quarrel between brothers. 

He advocated the adoption of non-violent hon-cooperation, which, 
he said, could be practised by everyone. 

He also said he believed that if India had been free there would have 
been no war with Japan. “If there had been war we wollld have dealt 
with it more effectively than at present. I do not want to change 
masters. I want to be free from all foreign control’’. 

He declared he had an answer for the communal tangle, the political 
deadlock, the food situation, and other problems, but added “I may not 
attempt it at this meeting. I am convinced that the sufferings of the 
people cannot be alleviated until India has real political power’. 


IRAN. June 27.—The U.S. mission of financial advisers, headed by 
Dr. Millspaugh, resigned their task of reorganizing the country’s 
finances. 


ITALY. June 21.—It was announced that King Peter of Yugoslavia 
and the Prime Minister were in Italy and had conferred with Gen. 
Maitland Wilson. . 

Signor Bonomi, in a statement for the press, said that by pledging 
himself to entrust the solution of the constitutional issue to a popular 
assembly, which would be summoned as soon as the whole of Italy was 
liberated, he had created the conditions for a union of all parties. It 
was now the duty of all citizens to labaur together for the resurrection 
of Italy in the military, political, and economic spheres. He had 
received assurances that the armed forces were all prepared to tum 
their backs on political problems and concentrate on fighting the 
enemy. All generals and admirals had promised the fullest collabora- 
tion, beginning with Badoglio, who had offered his services in any 
capacity that would help to free the country. 

June 22.—The Cabinet met at Salerno, the Ministers taking the oath 
to exercise their functions solely in the interests of the country and to 
abstain from any act which might prejudice ‘‘the institutional problem 
until a constituent assembly had been summoned. 
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June 23.—News reached Rome that a Garibaldi Brigade had been 
formed in Piedmont and was in control of many Alpine valleys between 
Italy and France. A large force was also reported to be in the moun- 
tains south of Bologna, waiting to co-operate with the Allies. 

A general strike was reported in Genoa. 

June 26.—Gen. Smuts concluded a visit to the front, in which he 
inspected South African units. 

June 28.—The Allied authorities in Rome issued a decree ordaining 
the immediate suspension by-the prefect and mayor of Rome and the 
financial controller of all salaries, etc. payable to persons who had been 
comprised in the Fascist categories of the Squadrista, the March on 
Rome, and the “Star of the Lictor”. An annexe gave a list of the 
persons to be expelled from their offices, including all who held senior 
appointments in Government service, party administration, etc. 
during the Fascist régime. It also covered directors of newspapers and 
propagandists of every sort. 

It was estimated that some 30,000 Fascists were affected, and of 
these 3,750 had already been removed. Men under arrest included 
Caruso, the former police chief of Rome, Koch, head of the Fascist 
Secret Service, and Azzolini, former governor of the Bank of Italy. 

Gen. de Gaulle arrived in Rome and visited the French troops at the 
front. 

June 30.—Swiss reports stated that patriots in the Chiasso area had 
captured about 100 German soldiers and. shot them all, in accordance 
with an ultimatum sent to the German commander by the North 
Italian Liberation Committee threatening to kill 10 German soldiers for 
each Italian hostage murdered. (The Germans had been shooting 10 
Italians for every German killed.) 

The railways between Milan and Turin and between Novara and 
Biella were cut by patriots, and several power-stations in Piedmont 
blown up. German forces began reprisals against strikers in Liguria 
province. 

July 1.—The German radio announced that Hitler had declared 
Florence an open city ‘‘so that its irreplaceable treasures may be 
preserved’’. 

July 3.—Mr. Stimson arrived in the country. 

NORWAY. June 21.—The Government announced that it recog- 
nized “‘the Provisional Government of the French Republic as the 
body which is qualified to conduct and lead the French war effort within 
the framework of inter-Allied co-operation, and also to preserve and 
protect all French interests’. 

POLAND. June 27.—It was learnt that on June 11 the underground 
forces had seized the town of Pinczow, 40 miles north-east of Cracow, 
and released 400 prisoners. 

June 29.—Agreement with British Government for war supplies on 
lend-lease terms. (see Great Britain.) 

PORTUGAL. June 26.—Voz described the killing of the Allied 

prisoners of war by the Germans as “‘an act of cruelty which is entirely 

useless either as intimidation or as a preventive measure’’, and coupled 

: ia the Japanese murder of the American airmen who bombed 
OKYO. 
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June 28.—It was learnt that 32 members of wealthy busines 
families in Hungary, mainly Jewish industrialists, had arrived in 
Lisbon by air in German aircraft. They were reported to have been 
allowed to leave in consideration of financial deals they had made 


with a German financial group, carried through without the knowledge 
of the Hungarian Government. Their passports were forged. 


SAUDI ARABIA. June 20.—It was learnt that the King had sent to 
King George VI a message of “sincerest congratulations” on the 
success in occupying Rome, and of very best wishes for a continuation 
of success by the British and Allied forces in the difficult undertakings 
begun on the European shore. He added, “we pray that the time when 
doubt and the forces of evil are dispelled will not be far off’’. 

Reply from King George VI. (see Great Britain.) 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. ily 1.—The Lebanon Govern- 
ment resigned. 


TURKEY. /une 26.—Estimates published in Ankara showed that 
about 90,000 tons of chrome would be available to the Allies during 
1944. Shipments from Mersina were being made at a rate of 12,000 
tons a month. 




































U.S.A. June 20.—Mr. Wallace in China. (see China.) 

June 21.—Mr. Wallace’s speech in Chungking. (see China.) 

June 22.—President Roosevelt received Gen. Marshall, Gen. Arnold, 
and Adm. King on their return from Europe. 

June 23.—President Roosevelt told the press, in reply to questions 
about the expulsion of M. Procope, that it must be remembered that 
Finland was allied to the commonenemy. As to Finland’s payment of 
debt interest he said the foreign policy of the United States was not for 
sale. Replying to questions about France, he said only 1 tenth of | per 
cent of the country had yet been liberated, and it was too soon to start 
to create a civil administration. 

The State Department announced that since January the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia had carried out a number of decisive affirmative acts 
in support of hemisphere security and the cause of the United Nations. 
Accordingly the American Governments had reviewed the situation, 
and the consensus of opinion was that there was no longer reason for 
withholding recognition. 

Dr. Kung, the Chinese Minister of Finance, arrived in Washington. 

June 26.—Mr. Eric Johnstone in Moscow and issue of statement by 
Stalin. (see U.S.S.R.) 

June 28.—Governor Dewey, of New York, was chosen, without 4 
dissentient vote, as Republican candidate for the Presidency by the 
Party Convention at Chicago. 

The Foreign Economic Administrator issued a statement on Ger- 
many’s supplies of the ferro-alloys needed for the production of tanks, 
guns, shells, etc. Finland had been contributing over half,Germany s 
nickel and cobalt and a quarter of her molybdenum. Germany lost 
two-thirds of her soutces of manganese when she was driven from Niko- 
pol, and her supply of chrome was cut almost 30 per cent by the Turkish 
embargo on its export. Now that Portugal had entirely suspended ship- 
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ents of tungsten and Spain had cut down her shipments of it the im- 
wortance of Scandinavian molybdenum, as an alternative to tungsten, 
ad greatly increased. 

Governor Dewey accepted nomination as Presidential candidate of 
he Republican Party in a speech in which he said he made no pledges 
xcept to the American people, to whom he pledged that on Jan. 20, 
1945 ‘our Government will again have a Cabinet of the ablest men and 
vomen to be found in America’. The election would bring an end to 
me-man government. As to the war, he said they must not only win 
‘t but must also win the purposes for which they were fighting; they 
must not merely defeat the armies and navies of their enemies, but 
must defeat once and for all their will to make war. The military 
conduct of the war, however, was outside the Presidential campaign; 
“it is and must remain completely out of politics’’. 

As to the peace, they were all agreed that America would participate 
with other sovereign nations in a co-operative effort to prevent future 
wars. They would not make secure the peace of the world by mere 
words, by drawing up a fine-sounding treaty. It could not be the work 
of little groups of rulers, who met together in private conferences. The 
structure of peace must be built, and be the work of many men, and 
their representatives must be the ablest men and women America could 
produce. The structure must rest on the solid rock of a united American 
public opinion. . 

There was already general agreement in the country that they must 
neither try to remain aloof from the world nor renounce all sovereignty 
and join a super-State. The building of the peace was more than a 
matter of international co-operation. God had endowed America with 
such blessings as to fit her for a great role in the world. They could 
only play that role if they were strong and healthy and vigorous, and he 
charged the Roosevelt Administration with failure to cope with the 
problems of the past 11 years, especially that of unemployment. 

The Republican Party platform was published. 

June 30.—Mr. Hull issued a statement saying that the Finnish Govern- 
ment, by its declaration of June 27 regarding the agreement with 
Germany, ‘thus formally admitted to the world that it has now entered 
ahard and fast military partnership with Nazi Germany for the purpose 

of fighting the allies of the United States in alliance with the enemies 
of the United States’. The infiltration of German troops into Finland 
with the consent of the Finnish Government had reduced the country 
to the status of a puppet of Nazi Germany. 

President Roosevelt published a report by Gen. Marshall, Adm. King, 
and Gen. Arnold on their return from Normandy in which they said they 
perceived a state of mind in the country against which they believed the 
public should be warned. The progress of the armed forces against 
fanatical and determined enemies should be a source of pride, and 
backed by the enormous material production made possible by American 
industry they could look forward to an eyentual complete victory. But 
this depended on a continuance of the full support now given to the 
fighting forces by the home front. Any slackening in the production 
of material would delay ultimate victory. The war was not yet won; 
there was still a tough fight ahead. 

July 1.—The United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference 
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opened at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. Mr. Morgenthau was electaj 
chairman. Representatives of 43 nations attended. 

In his address to the Conference Mr. Morgenthau said they were : 
concern themselves with essential steps in the creation of a dynam; 
world economy in which the people of every nation would be able 
realize their potentialities in peace. This was the indispensable corner. r 
stone of freedom and security. All else must be built on that, for “fre 
dom of opportunity is the foundation of all other freedoms”. ~ 

He hoped they would focus their attention on two economic axioms: 
first ,““that prosperity has no fixed limits. It is not a finite substance t; 
be diminished by division . . . second, a corollary of the first; prosperity 
like peace, is indivisible. We cannot afford to have it scattered here o: 
there among the fortunate or to enjoy it at the expense of others’. 

He also said, “‘Economic aggression can have no other offspring than 
war. It is as dangerous as it is futile’. To deal with the problems o 
international exchange and international investment was beyond the 
capacity of any one country—of any two or three countries. They were 
multilateral problems, to be solved only by multilateral co-operation. 

July 3.—Gen. Arnold told the press in Washington that German 
aircraft production had been cut about two-thirds, and oil refineries 
had been systematically bombed until production was only 30 per cent 
of normal. Germany had 55 refineries, of which 14 major plants pro- 
duced 100-octane petrol. Great efforts had been made to hit these 14 
and now virtually every refinery in Germany had been bombed 

Action by Argentine Government regarding U.S. Government's 
attitude. (see Argentina.) 


Jol. X. 





U.S.S.R. June 26.—Marshal Stalin received Mr. Eric Johnstone 
president of the American Chamber of Commerce, who was in Russia as 
a guest of the Government. Mr. Johnstone afterwards issued a state- 
ment made to him by Stalin, who said that American business and 
American labour had done a remarkable job of production for the war, 
and agriculture, also, had performed unusually well. American 
machines of war and food had contributed to the successes of the Red 
Army, and the U.S. Government had played a major role in the develop- 
ment and co-ordination of this production and in the fostering of co 
operation between the two countries. 

June 27.—Marshal Stalin telegraphed to Mr. Churchill his warm 
congratulations on the liberation of Cherbourg, and said he greeted 
“the heroic British and American troops on the occasion of this brilliant 
success’’. He received a reply of thanks from Mr. Churchill. 


VATICAN CITY. June 20.—Mr. Myron Taylor, President Koose- 
velt’s Envoy, arrived in Vatican City. 


YUGOSLAVIA. /une 20.—Statement in Parliament regarding Gen. 
Mihailovitch. (see Great Britain.) TH 
June 21.—The King and Dr. Subasitch in Italy. (see Italy). It was 
learnt that the King had recently visited Malta, and that Dr. Subasitch 
had held negotiations with Marshal Tito. 
June 26.—It was announced that the King and the Premier had 
arrived back in London. 
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